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Good for One, Good for All 


ELIGION IN THE LAST CENTURY has allied itself ever 
more closely with the social movement. The one aim in the 
older type of piety was personal salvation, but men have grown 

aware that the law of Christ, which they tried to follow in their own 
lives, is equally valid for the community as a whole. It might often 
appear that religion is losing its power, but this is an illusion, due to 
the fact that we now conceive of religion in a different way from our 
fathers. A time may come when this age will stand out in history as 
one of religious revival. The public conscience has become sensitive 
as it has never been before An effort has begun to embody the 
Christian principles in politics and institutions and the treatment of 
oppressed races and classes. Men are no longer concentrated on their 
own well-being but are seeking to build up a new society in which 
mercy and justice shall prevail—ERNEST F. SCOTT, in Man and 
Society in the New Testament, published by Chas Scribner's Sons 


New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Unaware of His ‘Dreadful Humiliation’ 


eS 





Home Missionary Is Contented 


To the Editors: 

Moved by the perusal of your article, 
“Let’s Fish or Cut Bait” (July 2?), and 
the letter “How to Get Out of Home Mis- 
‘sions’ (Aug. 19), I rise to inquire why 
this sudden peeve on the part of our home 
mission brethren. If it’s the heat, t in- 
vite them to join me in these mecuntains 
where piankets are in order every night, 
and no heat rash irritates. After 38 
years in the ministry, 30 of them work- 
ing with committees of 
the Assembly, and presbyteries, 
it remains for these young brethren to 
reveal the dreadful humiliation I've been 
subjected to all these years, while withal 
blissfully unconscious of it. Upon learn- 
ing of the state of the poor home mis- 
sionary, I supposed I would never again 
have the Pauline grace therewith to be 
content. Yet despite an effort to work 
up a grievance of my own, not a peeve 
will come. Maybe I have associated so 
long with hardboiled committees 
that I have acquired the hippopotamus’ 
defense armor that Dr. MacLean supposes 
Dr. Walkup to have found in/on them. 

In all my With (not under) 
home committees I have found 
them uniformly made up of men of un- 
derstanding and appreciation, with the 
finest spirit of brotherly cooperation, I 
have all the honors I deserved, and many 
I did not Addresses have been made to 
churches of all sizes, to church courts, 
and seminary students, and invariably the 
response has been as cordial as any man 


home mission 


several 


these 


service 


mission 


has a right to expect; sometimes I have 
even “puffed up” like the 
Corinthians, and actually thinking that 
as a home missionary I was “some pun- 
kins.” As for salaries, it is not the 
home missionaries who suffer, but the 
pastors of a good many “self-supporting” 
churches. Gift books have never been a 
thorn in the flesh, while vacation bonuses 
are a new species of persecution that has 
not come my way. Besides, I have known 
of city pastors who had similar courte- 
sies extended, and some have even been 
presented with trips to Europe and the 
Holy without uttering any loud 
complaint over the “humiliation” visited 
upon them. 


come home 


Land, 


CARY R. BLAIN. 
Circleville, W. Va. 


Foreign—Now Home—Missionary 
Covets Former ‘‘Hardships’’ 


To the Editors: 

Will you permit an ex-foreign mission- 
ary who became a home missionary to say 
Amen to R. H. Walkup's recent article 
(July 29) and to present a few facts by 
way of contrast? 

First of all I plead guilty to violating 
the Tenth Commandment. I covet the 
“hardships” of my former service. The 
foreign missionary travels by air. And 
air travel the home 
free air in @ third grade tire on a second 
hand car. The foreign missionary has his 
salary revised upward with the rising cost 
of living. The home missionary can only 
tighten his belt or resort to the example 
of the Confederate soldier. He ate green 
persimmons as an appetizer to contract 
his stomach to the size of his rations. 
The former has provision made for the 
education of his children. The latter has 
the privilege of using the proceeds of 


missionary gets is 
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a twenty-year endowment policy which 
he was fortunate enough to accumulate 
while serving as a foreign missionary. In 
sickness recently suffered he 
would have received treatment in a first- 
class hospital not as a “gift” but as com- 
pensation for service rendered. The home 
missionary has the alternative of going 
to a “charity ward” or making further 
inroads on his life insurance. The former 
has his wife’s dental bill automatically 
canceled. The latter can pay it out on 
the installment plan to a long suffering 
and kindly dentist. 

Why does not our church put the home 
work on the same high plane 
of respectability and security as that on 
the foreign field? Why not make the 
former a challenge to a life work as 
well as the latter? Make the installa- 
tion statement “that he may be free from 
worldly care and émployment” a reality 
and not just a pleasant phrase. Then the 
home mission work will not be just a 
place where the young minister pauses 
for a few months while waiting for a 
call to a larger church or a place to 
which the old minister may retire while 
awaiting the call to the church trium- 
phant. 

The home missionary is forced to re- 
verse the experience of the Irishman who 
faced the hold-up man demanding his 
or his life, “Take my life,” he re- 
plied, “I am saving my money for my 
old age.” He can only hope that a kind 
Providence may call him home before 
old age lays him aside. 

Again, “LET’S FISH OR CUT BAIT.” 

NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST. 
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Young Layman on Negroes 
To the Editors: 


In the past few months, our church 
has been mincing, very cautiously, about 
the edges of what seems to me to be its 
supreme challenge, its attitude toward 
our Negro brethren. The word, supreme, 
is used advisedly. Only evangelism could 
be more important. Dare we add men to 
the church who profess to love God and 
deny their brothers? “. he who does 
not love his brother cannot love 
God." 

Without meaning any disrespect to 
those who have discussed what our posi- 
tion should be—it should be Christ’s po- 
sition: “Whoever does the will of God is 
my brother . . .” and “, first be 
reconciled to your brother, and then come 
and offer your gift.” 

Our church has held that we must do 
what is right and leave the results to 
God. This is no less the answer in this, 
the greatest sin—not shame but sin—of 
our church. We can and should admit 
Negroes to our seminaries, our colleges, 
our pulpits, and our local congregations. 

We would lose social prestige; Jesus 
never had any. We would lose some 
members; Jesus never even counted his fol- 
lowers. The most dangerous result is 
that we would be a little more Christian 
and a little less self-satisfied. 

Perhaps the three quotations removed 
from their context do not mean what they 
seem to me. Perhaps there is a fallacy 
here which is hidden from me, a young 
layman, whose only theological concep- 
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tion is a very imperfect one of the all- 
encompassing love of God. 

‘ERNEST HOOPER. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Government-Owned Chapels 


To the Editors: 


In your August 12 issue there is a 
notice about government owned chapels 
to be sold to churches “for religious pur- 
poses.” How can we get the neces- 
information? 

MRS. R. M. SPAULDING. 


sary 


Macon, Miss. 

EDITORS’ NOTE—When these chapels 
are made available they will be adver- 
tised in the newspapers. However, pre- 
vious inquiries may insure personal notifi- 
cation at the proper time if addressed 
to the Office of Real Property Disposal, 
War Assets Administration in your area. 
These are: Atlanta, Richmond, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Cleveland (for eastern Kentucky 
and northern W. Va.) 


Wants Shakespeare in Basic 
To the Editors: 


I am sure proud of our church to hear 
ot the work that Brothef Millard has un- 
dertaken for himself (THE OUTLOOK, 
July 29). Will you also please inform us 
just when he plans to put into Baby or 
Basic ‘English “the arid stuffiness of the 
three-century-old phrases” of Hamlet and 
Othello? 

Really, I am shocked to learn of the 
intellectual feebleness, or should I say 
indolence, which, it is implied, we Pres- 
byterians have developed. Why, my 
Grandpappy was reading Shakespeare be- 
fore he was ten years old; but, by-cracky, 
I can’t remember him saying anything 
about arid stuffiness. I have been told that 
we Presbyterians are supposed to rate 
about tops in intelligence and learning, 
but now it is implied that not only our 
college coeds (whom we should teach a 
little more than how to roll up their hair 
and how to paint their finger nails) but 
also our spiritual and intellectual leaders 
cannot comprehend “the most logical and 
most complete, the most Biblical and 
the most noble creed ever yet produced.” 

Perhaps if our people were acquainted 
with the Bible, they could understand its 
summary in our creed, but if they are not 
I am of the opinion that the most Basic 
expression had just as well be Greek. 

May I suggest to Brother Millard that 
he confine himself to the use of Basic 
when he makes remarks about his mag- 
num opus. Perhaps he should also gather 
to help him a group of men comparable 
in number, piety, and learning, to that 
group of Divines who labored from Au- 
gust 14, 1644, to April, 1647, to produce 
our Confession of Faith, 

JUST A CRACKER. 
Orlando, Florida. 

P. S. Doesn't the Bible say something 
about getting something out of your own 
eye before you try to get something out 
of somebody else’s eye? I am surprised 
about your remark in the editorial of July 
29: “It is entirely possible that the ‘mis- 
sion’ of this Continuing Church group will 
loom far larger to many who attend than 
these basic missions of our church.” One 
would gather as he reads your paper and 
compares the amount of space devoted to 
various aspects of the work of the King- 
dom, that you seem to think that your 
“mission” of church union is more impor- 
tant than the “basic missions of our 
church.” (Ever try to measure it, col- 
umn by column, not including letters— 
such as this one—to see which gets more 
emphasis ?—Eds.) 
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Fall Radio Schedule 


Lists Ministers for 


Thirteen Broadcasts 


One Layman—Franc L. McCluer— 
Appears on Southwide Network 


Southern Presbyterian radio preach- 
ers for the fall quarter have been an- 
nounced by the Assembly’s radio com- 
mittee. Cooperating with the Southern 
Religious Radio Conference, the series 
will run from October 6 through De- 
cember 29. Thirty-nine stations, at 
the present time, are scheduled to carry 
the broadcasts. 

President Franc L. McCluer, of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo., is the only 
layman who is scheduled. Ministers in- 
clude: David L. Stitt, Austin, Texas; 
Ben R. Lacy, Jr., Richmond, Va.; Wil- 
liam Crowe, Jr., Wilmington, N. C.; 
Ansley C. Moore, Mobile, Ala.; Walker 
B. Healy, Hot Springs, Ark.; J. M. 
Walker, Charlotte, N. C.; Ben L. Rose, 
Bristol, Va.; James Sprunt, Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn.; John S. Land, New 
Orleans; E. B. MecGukin, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. McDowell Richards, Decatur, 
Ga., and C. Darby Fulton, Nashville, 
Tenn. - : 

Recent announcements from Montreat 
indicated that the radio committee 
would have offices in the Central 
church, Atlanta, when John M. Alex- 
ander, newly appointed director, moves 
there this month. 

Men’s groups and others are being 
appealed to by the committee to con- 
tinue their financial support of the radio 
program at the rate of 25 cents per 
man throughout the church in order to 
make up the difference between the 
Assembly’s budget provision and the 
greatly. enlarged program which will 
be developed. 


Interdenominational Agencies to 
Establish Joint Office in Atlanta 


New York (RNS)—Three major 
Protestant interdenominational agen- 
cies are planning to establish a joint 
Southern office in Atlanta, Ga., next 
February, it was learned here. The 
three organizations are the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Home Mis- 
sions Council, and the United Council 
of Church Women. 

Forrest Cleburne Weir, newly-ap- 
pointed field secretary for the Federal 
Council, will be in charge of the inter- 
agency office. 





JOHN HARDIN MARION, JR., 
To Direct Christian Relations 
Department 





Justice McReynolds Leaves 
$10,000 to Centre College 


Centre College in Danville, Ky., bene- 
fitted by the will of the late Supreme 
Court Justice James Clark McReynolds 
(a member of the Christian Church), 
who provided that $10,000 should go 
to this Presbyterian institution with 
the hope that the funds ‘‘will be used 
to promote instruction of girls in do- 
mestic affairs.”” The late justice was 
a bachelor. 


International Wedding in 
The ‘‘Bridge’’ Church 


Toronto. (RNS)—Church of England 
headquarters here have received news 
of a wedding in the mining town of 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, in which the bride 
was a Canadian of Dutch descent, an ad- 
herent of the United Church; the groom 
was Polish, of the Greek Orthodox 
Church; the best man was an American 
Mormon; the bridesmaid Jewish. They 
all went to the Anglican church for the 
wedding. 


Hampden-Sydney Gets $20,000 


According to an announcement at 
Hampden-Sydney College, Colonel 
George E. Adamson of Washington, D. 
C., has established a $20,000 scholar- 
ship which will be known as the Adam- 
son scholarship. It will be awarded 
annually to a member of the senior 
class. 


Dr. Marion Will Head 
Assembly’s Christian 


Relations Activities 


Will Inaugurate New Agency, 
Opening Office in October 


Acting under instructions of the 1946 
General Assembly, the Committee on 
Christian Relations has elected John H. 
Marion, Jr., to be the dirst fulltime 
director of the department. For the 
past six years Dr. Marion has been 
pastor of Grace Covenant church, Rich- 
mond, Va., largest Presbyterian church 
in that synod. Before going to that pas- 
torate he served the First church, Dur- 
ham, N. C., and before that the Oakland 
Avenue church, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Dr. Marion’s acceptance of this new 
post was announced to his congregation 
immediately upon his return from his 
vacation in Long Beach, Calif. His re- 
sponsibilities in the Christian Relations 
department as are expected to be as- 
sumed October 1, as authorized by the 
Assembly. 

Discussion of the establishment of 
the Christian Relations department has 
gone on for several years; all the lead- 
ing denominations of the country hav- 
ing had similar committees for some 
years. Last year’s Assembly authorized 
the drafting of a plan whereby such a 
committee could be established, for 
presentation to the 1946 Assembly. 
This Assembly approved the plan and 
program with little, if any, opposition. 

The new agency will have its head- 
quarters in Richmond for the first year, 
at the end of which time a-decision will 
be made as to a permanent location, 
Stuart R. Oglesby, of Atlanta, chairman 
of the predecessor Social and Moral Wel- 
fare Committee, is also chairman of this 
new committee. 


From ARP Church 


Dr. Marion was born in Chester, S. C., 
and grew up in the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. He is a graduate 
of Erskine College; he taught for two 
years at the McCallie school, Chatta- 
nooga; then entered Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1930 as the H. Stacy Smith 
Fellow. For the next two years he 
was pastor at Caruthersville, Mo., after 
which, under terms of his fellowship, 
he traveled and studied in Europe and 
Palestine for a year. 

Last year Dr. Marion was given a 
four months’ leave of absence by Grace 
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Covenant in order that he might take 
advantage of a fellowship granted him 
by the Rosenwald Fund for graduate 
study at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He has had articles published in 
several magazines of national reputa- 
tion, the last of which was in the spring 
number of the Yale Quarterly Review. 

Mrs. Marion, who has also done 
graduate work in recent years at the 
University of North Carolina, has for 
several years served as counsellor and 


teacher in the Richmond city high 
schools, and other institutions, on 
courses dealing with preparation for 
marriage and in building a Christian 


home life. 


Government Asked to Liberalize 
Church Building Regulations 


New York (RNS)—A plea to liber- 
alize current regulations which for- 
bid the construction of church buildings 
has been senf to Wilson W. Wyatt, 
national housing administrator, by 
E. M. Conover, director of the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture 
here. 

Pointing out that in some instances 
permission to ereot church buildings has 
been granted while other requests ‘‘just 
as urgently needed’’ have been turned 
down, Mr. Conover suggested the fol- 
lowing four-point minimal standard for 
judging the merits of necessary church 
building and repair work: 

1. Erection of minimum facilities for 
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worship and religious education in com- 
munities that lack such facilities. 

2. Replacement of property damaged 
or destroyed by calamity. 

3. Increase of the $1,000 limitation 
for replacing or repairing deteriorated 
and broken-down equipment. 

4. Construction where church prop- 
erty has been sold on contracts exe- 
cuted before the war and where the 
population and industrial changes re- 
quire selling existing property and 
building in new locations. 

Emphasizing the “hundreds of emer- 
gency cases’? among church building 
projects, Mr. Conover noted the present 
“tremendous easement in the matter of 
granting permission to erect other than 
veterans’ houses or emergency indus- 
trial projects.” 


Joint Plans Made by Mission 
Leaders in Belgian Congo 


Leopoldville, Belgian Congo (RNS, 
By Wireless)—-Far-reaching proposals 
for developing Christian social and edu- 
cational work were urged here when 
Protestant mission leaders from three 
continents gathered for the West Cen- 
tral Africa Regional Conference on Mis- 
sions. The meeting was sponsored by 
the International Missionary Council, 
the Conference of Missionary Societies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. 

Recommendations called for creation 
of a strong ‘Christian home’ move- 
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ment, with special emphasis on the 
duties and responsibilities of marriage; 
and increased Christian education serv- 
ices, including the establishment of 
seminaries and of professional training 
centers for young Africans. 

Other proposals urged enlargement of 
church programs to provide educational 
and other services for women and girls, 
a united literacy campaign based on the 
methods used by Frank C. Laubach, 
pioneer in the missionary education 
movement; encouragement of African 
authors; and expansion of a literature 
clearing center in Leopoldville to serve 
all Central Africa. It was announced 
that a $100,000 United Press is being 
established at Leopoldville as a model 
for other areas. 


The conference was attended by 33 
Congo delegates, 170 from overseas 
countries, and 19 from the Union of 
South Africa, Nigeria, and other parts 
of Africa. The delegates represented 
42 denominational and 10 non-denomi- 
national agencies. 

The meeting voiced satisfaction over 
action of the Belgian government last 
year to assure equality of treatment 
for missionaries of all Christian de- 
nominations in the Belgian Congo and 
urged practical measures to implement 
this policy. It was suggested that mis- 
sionaries learn French or Portuguese 
to facilitate their work and that they 
seek close cooperation with all groups 
in buildings goodwill toward the mis- 
sionary movement. 








VACATIONS AND STUDY—Many ministers used their vacations for study and special training. Since 1944 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches has sponsored a summer institute of pastoral care at the Massachusetts 
General Hopital in Boston. Chief purpose of the institute during its six weeks terms is to train clergymen in hos- 
pital routines, this training to be utilized in their work of ministering to the sick both as regular clergymen and 


as hospital trainees. 


Here Joseph F. Coble, Methodist 


theological student from North Carolina, is shown at 


the blackboard during a discussion period. P. G. Cosby, lately of Birmingham, now of Richmond, was the only 


Southern Presbyterian in the group during the summer. 


(RNS Photo.) 
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After struggle, hardship and sacrifice leading up 


to a costly victory, what is happening in America— 
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: One Year Later 
By JAMES SPRUNT* 


ITH GRATEFUL HEARTS we celebrate a year of 
victory and peace. But there should be more than 
jubilation in our celebration. It should be a time 

to do some serious thinking about the state of the nation 
and our American way of life. 

Long centuries ago in the vale of Shechem the Chosen 
People celebrated a glorious victory under the leadership 
of Joshua, their commander-in-chief. V-Day tor them 
meant the conquest of the Promised Land. Their foes had 
been driven out or subdued. Now they were gathered to- 
gether for a mighty celebration. In it they heard an ad- 
dress from their leader, in which he reminded them in no 
uncertain terms of the source of their victory. By God’s 
power and his outstretched arm had they triumphed over 
their enemies. Then Joshua reminded them that they 
were in danger of turning away from him and serving 
foreign gods, and he pointed out the dire peril of such a 
folly. They must follow on after God if they would reap 
the promised blessing. 

America today stands in much. the same situation, and 
sorely needs the same counsel from her leaders. We have 
come through a terrible conflict, and by God’s grace vic- 
tory rests upon our banners. To use a famous communique 
of the War of 1812, ‘‘We have met the enemy and they. 
are ours.” And on the eve of the anniversary of victory 
we, too, have received a stirring message from one of our 
wartime commanders, the Supreme Commander in the 
European theatre, General Eisenhower. I have carefully 
read this 123-page document with great interest. In it 
General Ike attributes the conquest to Allied might and 
teamwork, the high courage of his men, and the blunders 
of the German High Command. One looks in vain to any 
savor of Joshua in this great report, or any likeness to 
Stonewall Jackson’s summary of the glorious victory at 
First Manassas. There is no mention whatever of Almighty 
God, although much mention was made of him in America 
on D-Day when our troops stormed ashore on the “Omaha’”’ 
and “Utah” beaches of France. It may be an indication 
of the nation’s trend these days. Certainly we have no 
strong voice calling upon us to remember and follow him 
in whom our hopes depend. We do well, therefore, to 
hearken to the voice of General Joshua across the ages, 
with his timeless challenge, ‘‘Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve. . . For if you forsake the Lord, and serve 
strange gods, then he will turn and do you hurt, and con- 
sume you, after that he hath done you good.” Many a lad 
in uniform looked longingly back to America from far away 
and cherished the thought of its being ‘‘God’s Country.”’ 
It is high time we were giving an exhibition of it in our 
use of victory. 


Trends in America 


There is much in our American life these days that causes 
us to ponder upon our way and our destination. Some- 
times small events wHl focus our attention upon larger 
issues. Two newspaper articles did that for me of late. 
One of them appeared in a New York paper, written by an 
ex-lieutenant of Marines, who had fought all the way from 
Guadalcanal to Iwo Jima, in which he expressed disillusion- 
ment concerning the ways of peace, and a homesickness for 
war with its higher personal ideals. Wrote he, ‘‘We have 
returned to a world at peace. It is a world of dog-eat-dog. 
Probably it hasn’t changed much. Probably it hasn't 
changed much. Probably we haven’t either. We've taken 
our places in this world, and are living by its rules. But 
we can’t forget that once we knew—and were—men who 
lived and died by other rules. Living on that plane for 





*Pastor, the Lookout Mountain, Tenn., church. 


an hour, I am dissatisfied with anything less.” Along with 
the disappointed wistfulness of that I was struck by an ac- 
count in a Chattanooga paper of how glad many of the 
officers of the occupation army in Europe are to get back—- 
not to America, mind you, but to Europe from a furlough in 
America. ‘Many say quite openly that they are disgusted 
with postwar America. Men who left filled with a longing 
for home resulting from the war years now come and 
claim they are glad to be in half-ruined and anything but 
gay Vienna.’’ Some of that may be put down to the free- 
dom—not to say license—of our troops in Europe, but if it 
is a sincere statement, then surely there is something dras- 
tically wrong with our national life that could produce 
such an attitude on the part of many of her sons. 

In the celebration of our victory we must not be blind 
to the lessons of history, written in blood and tears across 
the centuries. ‘“‘The nations that forgot God,’’ as the 
Psalmist correctly diagnosed them, afford us a ghastly spec- 
tacle of warning through the years, as they have one by 
one towered and fallen. Dr. Macartney, of Pittsburgh, 
expresses it well when he wrote, “Every monument, every 
broken arch, every heap of debris, every lonely pillar, be- 
comes a pulpit from which we hear the Voice of the Past 
preaching the great sermon of national sin and national 
judgment.” 

Triumphant over our foes, and apparently outwardly 
secure from any fear of successful invasion, it may be hard 
for us to see ourselves in the light of the nations of the 
past. It is interesting, however, to reflect upon Lord 
Macaulay’s prophecy of a hundred years ago. “I predict 
that the American republic in the twentieth century will 
be overthrown. Not by invading armies from without, but 
by Huns and Vandals from within the borders of her own 
land. I believe that the increase in wealth and growth of 
great cities, bitter antagonisms and violent social conflicts 
will tear asunder the land of the free.’’ Could he have 
seen all and known all in our national life today he might 
well congratulate himself upon the apparent clarity of his 
discernment. 

We have been impressed with the prominent difficulties 
of our time; the economic tensions evidenced on labor dis- 
putes and strikes, which have hindered our recovery, the 
black market which has made inflation real, the insidious 
borings into our political life by the cancer of Communism 
which has fastened itself upon us. Here is a realm in 
which we are as yet in the fog, and leaderless. But, how- 
ever important these happenings are, I am persuaded that 
Christian people should be tremendously concerned with 
those moral and spiritual symptoms which strike deep at 
the nation’s heart, and underlie all our problems. 


Assembly’s Committee Reports 


Our Assembly’s Committee on Social and Moral Welfare 
this year has given us certain facts which ought to be con- 
sidered by us all. Let me cite some of these and others. 

We are revolted by the bestial crimes that cry out to us 
from our daily papers, and we are not surprised to learn 
from the FBI that crime increased 12.4 per cent in this 
country in 1945 over 1944, and J. Edgar Hoover, its chief, 
warns us of the imminence of a major crime wave in the 
backwash of war. The army has recently released the 
casualty figures for the war. Of the ten million men in the 
army, 176,432 were killed in action of the total casualties 
in the army of 308,973. America mours the loss of these 
gallant sons who laid down their all for our freedom, and 
we determine that by God’s help they shall not have died 
in vain. But why is that we will learn of the fact that 
every ten years 120,000 of our citizens are murdered, and 
we simply shrug our shoulders and go on? 
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During last year Americans spent $7,800,000,000 for 
liquor, wine and beer, which was 9 per cent more than in 
1944. That vast sum would more than have financed the 
whole of the Federal Government for any year up to 1935. 
We are concerned with the fact that the proportion of 
women drinkers is growing steadily, and are not too puzzled 
by this when we realize that Life Magazine received nearly 
$4,500,000 last year from liquor advertisements, Collier’s 

2,500,000, and Time $1,335,000. To view it from a little 
different angle, our nation last year spent for the privilege 
of drinking liquor more than three times what it spent for 
the public school education of our children, and nearly ten 
times as much as we gave to all religious bodies to make 
America a God-fearing people. We now have one saloon. 
or liquor store, for every 51 families, two for every church, 
and five for every schoolhouse. And yet we sing, ‘‘God 
Bless America!”’ 


Climbing Divorce Rate 


The story of broken homes in our country is one that 
ought to cause the deepest concern to every right thinking 
citizens. Our divorce rate is climbing to perilous heights. 
In 1940 the ratio of divorces to marriage was one to five 
or six. This year it is expected to be one to four. Last 
year in Richmond, Virginia, there were half as many 
divorces as marriages; in Dallas County, Texas, they were 
about equal; while in Hamilton County, Tennessee—and I 
say it to my shame—there were five times as many divorces 
as marriages. Whether or not home life can stand this in- 
creasing trend is a very real problem indeed. 

Figures reveal that gambling has reached an all-time 
high in our country, fostered by plenty of money and a 
limited supply of goods. Last year on a single day at one 
race track in New York, Belmont Park, a world’s record 
of $5,016,745 was bet upon the horses, which was, singu- 
larly enough, the amount which all the Protestant 
Churches of America hoped to raise for European relief 
in a year’s time. Two million dollars was spent one night 
in June to see two men spar and slug it out, but no one 
can compute the amount that was bet upon the outcome of 
that match. 

In line with these signs of moral and spiritual decline, 
we are not surprised to learn that venereal disease has had 
a rapid rise since the cessation of hostilities, revealing 
the lowering of personal morals. The racial tensions that 
now and again break out into open conflicts such as we have 
seen in the South in recent weeks; the presence of anti- 
Semitism in a considerable portion of our American people 
despite the horrid warning of Hitler’s Germany in this re- 
spect; the flood of filthy and profane books that have 
deluged our day; the worthlessness and harmfulness of 
most of the movies attended by 75 million of ‘our people 
weekly; these and many other trends are indicative of a 
moral and spiritual condition in our country which bodes 
no good. Against this internal enemy stand the forces 
that call for righteousness and godliness. But they are too 
often weakened within and opposed without. The Sunday 
school is waging a doubtful battle for existence, though 
we thank God for the bolstering it has received from the 
weekday religious education movement which is growing 
in the South. The Christian Sabbath is thoughtlessly and 
selfishly desecrated by multitudes of Christian people. Only 
about one quarter of our adult Americans attend any church 
services, while more than half the population is not nomi- 
nally connected with any church, Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish. While in many churches there is a type of preach- 
ing which has so watered down the uplifting, redemptive 
message of the Word that the American Association for 
the Advancement of Atheism could actually make the 
charge that churches are becoming social centers with just 
enough religion to avoid taxation. 


Something Can Be Done 


What can we do in the face of these facts to strengthen 
the bulwarks of the spiritual life of our land, and make 
it indeed “God’s Country’’? Let me suggest at least some 
lines of thought. 

First, let us continually pray that Almighty God will for- 
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give the sins of our people, heal our sores, and revive his 
work among us. For he has promised: ‘If my people who 
are called by my name shall humble themselves and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways, then 
will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land.” 

Second, let the church continually sound out and pro- 
claim the call of God’s Word for individual repentance and 
confession of sin. Let us renew the ringing message of old: 
“I call heaven and earth to witness against you this day, 
that I have set before you life and death, the blessing and 
the curse: therefore choose life that thou mayest live, thou 
and thy seed; to love the Lord thy God, to obey his voice, 
and to cleave to him; for in him is thy life and the length 
of thy days.’’ In his way is our hope, and our only hope 
of prosperity and permanent peace. 

Third, let us endeavor with all our hearts to do what 
John Foster Dulles suggests should be our first policy to- 
ward Soviet Russia. Wrote he: ‘What we need at this 
critical juncture is an affirmative demonstration that our 
society of freedom still has the qualities needed for sur- 
vival. The most significant demonstration that can 
be made is in religion.’’ We must get back to the Christian 
convictions of our founding fathers and reaffirm them and 
live them before the world. , 


Religion in the Home 


Fourth, we must awaken a greater recognition of the 
need of Christianity in the home. FBI Chief Hoover is 
surely right when he says: ‘“‘The American home is still 
the basis of our social order, and the nation will never be 
stronger than the home.”’ The headquarters for any demon- 
stration of religion is in family worship, family teaching, 
and daily family practice. 

Fifth, let us pray and work for the creation of a spirit 
of unselfish service to others, be it missionary or material, 
in our poor, stricken, suffering world, a spirit which will 
tend increasingly to become the “moral equivalent of war,” 
and in which we may find ourselves anew. 

Finally, let us recognize that this whole matter is after 
all an individual personal problem before every true Ameri- 
can, and it must be met with a positive personal decision. 
May God help us each one, therefore, as we face the choice 
before our nation in these days of victory to say from our 
hearts, ‘‘As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord!”’ 


BOOK SECTION 


“THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE.” By Glenn 
Clark. Harper and Brothers, New York. 179 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this book was the professor of English at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Since he has retired 
he continues to write on Christian themes and to conduct 
spiritual retreats. His writings are wrought out of his 
experiences as a student of the Scriptures, as believer in 
the living Christ, as one who has practiced the art of prayer 
with faith in God, and as one who has sought to apply what 
has been given to him. 

Under the title, ‘‘The Way,” he interprets the Sermon 
on the Mount; The Truth is interpreted by the Parables 
of Jesus, and The Life by the life of Jesus. Although some 
of his ideas may seem ‘‘queer” there is not a dull page in 
the book. Many new flashes of meaning are given to some 
old texts. The writer has been influenced by the great 
mystics and among those of modern times he mentions 
George Muller, Brother Bryan, and Frank Laubach. He 
refers more than once to Burbank, to Edison, and Car- 
ver. On a hasty reading, your reviewer made notations 
of the following: ‘The evil of the church in judging’’; 
‘‘Jesus’ key word for us is secrecy’’; ‘‘The crippled boy who 
became a great runner’; ‘‘Edison and light”; “The am- 
bitions of a graduating class, and the one.”’ This is a book 
of inspiration that points out some methods of deepening 
our own spiritual experiences and thus becoming better 
servants of the grace of God. 





JAMES W. JACKSON. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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FOR A LITERATE WEST AFRICA. By Margaret Wrong. 
Friendship Press, New York. 1946. 64 pages. 25 cents. 

Written by the Secretary of the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa, a sub-committee of the 
International Missionary Council, this book describes a tour 
of West African colonies and the Belgian Congo. The au- 
thor stresses the great importance of inter-denominational 
cooperation in providing adequate Christian literature for 
West Africa. 

HARMON B. RAMSEY. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


THE LANCE OF LONGINUS. By Prince Hubertus zu 
Loewenstein. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1946. 
166 pages. $2.00. 

The figure of the Roman officer at the cross has fastened 
itself upon recent religious tale telling. The Robe, I Beheld 
His Glory, by John Evans; The Centurion, the narrative 
poem by Edwin McNeill Poteat, and this book are wit- 
nesses to this tendency. In this story the Roman back- 
ground is especially well done, being informative and con- 
vincing without the piling up of too much heavy detail. 
The story of the crucifixion is done with moving intensity, 
colored with the use of legend and touches of typical Roman 
Catholic piety. The same author has given us the beau- 
tifully written legend of the boyhood of Jesus, entitled, 
The Child and The Emperor. : 

J. M. WALKER, JR. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


ACROSS THE LINE. Notes for An Article by Albert 
Payson Terhune with comments by Anice Terhune and a 
foreword by Joseph R. Sizoo. $2.00. The Dryden Press, 
New York, N. Y. 

Albert Payson Terhune died on February 18, 1942. His 
widow, Mrs. Anice Terhune, believes that she has been in 
communication with his spirit. This book contains a num- 
ber of communications which she believes she has re- 
ceived from him—hence the title—Across the Line. As a 
Christian, I believe that those who die in the Lord sur- 
vive the crisis of death. But I have never taken any in- 
terest in the possibility of communications between the 
dead and the living, and while I am usually inclined to be 
skeptical of all such communications I certainly am not 
able to prove that the line between the living and the dead 
is utterly impassable. When we consider, however, the 
content of these communications we realize afresh that in 
these matters it is best not to try to go beyond that which 
is revealed to us in the resurrection of our Lord. 

HOLMES ROLSTON. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


IN HIM IS LIFE. By Robert H. Beaven. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York. 188 pages. $1.50. 

The calibre of the book bespeaks the fact that a noble 
father has produced a worthy son. The author is the son 
of Dr. Albert W. Beaven, late president of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, and he himself is the able young 
president of the Baptist Missionary Training School of Chi- 
cago. ‘‘The book grew out of an attempt,” he says, ‘“‘to dis- 
cover what meaning the traditional concepts of the Chris- 
tian faith can have for men living in the modern world.’”’ 
The answer is a theology, tracing a median between ‘‘ortho- 
doxy”’ (Augustinianism) and “modernism,’’ which, with the 
exception of its Christology, comes very close to skirting 
the errors and conserving the truth of.each. As the title 
suggests, Christianity is conceived fundamentally as per- 
sonal fellowship with God. Both Quakerism and ‘‘Barthian- 
ism’ have enriched the author’s thought, the former with- 
out leading him beyond a sane Biblical mysticism, and the 
latter without making of him an irrationalist. 

JOHN NEWTON THOMAS. 

Richmond, Va. 


CALVINISM. By Arthur Dakin. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 228 pages. $2.75. 

This book offers to ministers and to laymen the best avail- 
able introduction to Calvinism, which is not a theology 
merely, nor an ecclesiastical system, nor a system of ethics, 
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but which is theology, ethics and polity, all three. The 
author expounds Calvinism as a system of thought and as a 
way of life that affects both the individual and society. His 
analysis is clear, his criticism pertinent, his recognition 
of the enduring values in Calvin’s thought keen and chal- 
lenging. As Dr. Dakin notes, there is today a revived in- 
terest in Calvinism. This book reflects that interest; it 
will also enhance it. 
ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA. By Willard L. Sperry. The 
University Press, Cambridge, England, and the MacMillan 
Company, New York. 318 pp. $2.50. . 

The author has been Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 
for the past twenty-four years. He was a Rhodes Scholar 
and holds a Master’s degree from Oxford. Since his stu- 
dent days he has spent much time in England, and is well 
acquainted with the religious situation in England. The 
Cambridge Press is publishing a series of books on Ameri- 
ean life and institutions, and requested Dean Sperry to 
write a book interpreting ‘‘Religion in America”’ for readers 
in England. 

The book shows that Dean Sperry has a wide ac- 
quaintance with the religious situation in America. It is 
a scholarly book, written in a popular style. It is not a 
history of the various “denominations, but a description 
of the way religion expresses itself in America. Especial 
emphasis is laid upon the phases of religion in America that 
are not well-known in England. Considerable space is 
given to the various sects in America which are practically 
unknown in England. The following titles to several oft 
the chapters will give some intimation of the contents of 
the book: Separation of Church and State, Denomina- 
tions, American Theology, Religious Education, Negro 
Churches, American Catholicism, and Church Union. While 
the book was written primarily for English readers, Ameri- 
can readers will find it interesting and informing. 

WALTER L. LINGLE. 

Davidson, N. C. 


THE LIFE WORK OF GEORGE IRVING. Edited by 
David R. Porter. Association Press, New York. 1945. 146 
pages. $1.50. 

The structure of this volume is rather unique. It con- 
sists of three sections, first, a series of statements by friends 
who discussed Dr. Irving at certain stages in his career, such 
as His Missionary Mindedness, by John R. Mott; The Faith 
and Life Seminars, by Robert E. Speer; A Unique Group 
Leadership, by Otto Piper, and The Primary Place of Evan- 
gelism, by Samuel McRae Cavert. The second section con- 
sists of a series of letters from friends, including one from 
Ruth Irving Thatcher titled, A Daughter’s Rewarding 
Memories. The third section consists of a rather long state- 
ment titled, Experiences in Witnessing for Christ. As the 
reader would expect, the material contained in this 
biography is somewhat more intimate than that which is 
usually found in similar volumes. 

PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL. 
* Richmond, Va. 


“WE HAVE THIS MINISTRY”—Church Vocations for 
Men and Women. Edited by John Oliver Nelson. Asso- 
ciation Press. Pp. 93. $1.50. 

This book was edited for the National Interseminary 
Commission and is intended for young men and women who 
are thinking about and planning their life work. This is the 
first time in about twenty years that any sort of compre- 
hensive statement of the varied tasks of the Christian minis- 
try has been offered in a single volume. It is, therefore, 
much needed and this work is splendidly done. It presents 
the challenge of the Christian ministry, makes clear the 
varied types of work involved and the varied abilities 
needed, and it does all this from the background of recog- 
nized leaders in the various fields. As such it is a very 
valuable book and one that every minister or counsellor of 
young people would like to have available to place in their 
hands. 5 


JAMES APPLEBY. 
Richmond, Va, 
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EDITORIAL 


Vitality in the Church Courts 


Important to Synods and Presbyteries 





of the year various 
are hold- 
Now, in 


At this season 
war veterans’ organizations 
ing their annual gatherings. 
contrast to earlier and younger days 
when horse-play appeared to be the 
feature of the conventions, ambitious 
statements of policy and principle on 
various issues of the current day hold 
more of the spotlight. One recent meet- 
ing ended with a long list of recom- 
mendations on government and public 
policy concerning some of the most im- 
portant problems of the time. This in- 
terest in such matters on the part of 
any group in our nation is always to 
be applauded. Even when all the 
recommendations cannot be endorsed 
by us it is good, nevertheless, to see 
men who are seeking to inform them- 
selves and are expressing themselves on 
these issues. 

All of which leads us, by somewhat 
painful contrast, to most of the meet- 
ings of our church courts. Many of 
the same men who go to these veterans’ 
gatherings go also to presbytery and 
synod because they are elders in their 
churches. We wonder what they think 
of the usual church courts in their 
apartness from the tremendous isstes 
of the day with which the patriotic 
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organization has just been dealing. 
What ideas are stirring in their souls 
about the relevance of the church and 
the gospel of Christ to the problems of 
the day? By comparison, which organi- 
zation can claim their support, their 
allegiance, their respect, on the grounds 
of its vital concern about what is going 
on? 

These words were written partly be- 
cause we have heard earnest, intelli- 
gent and devoted Christian laymen be- 
moan the fact that church courts to 
which they were sent to represent a 
congregation never seemed to come to 
grips with anything vital; that, with a 
world seething in trouble, pulling apart 
domestically and internationally be- 
cause of tensions in human relation- 
ships, the church, in its high courts, 
has not seemed to be greatly concerned, 
or has done little or nothing to mold 
public opinion or to state its own con- 
victions on tremendous moral and 
spiritual issues which are at stake. 

For whatever values it might have. 
would it not be a helpful thing to many 
laymen, who also in many other 
civie and patriotic organizations, if they 
could hear what the Christian 
science has to say about such matters 
as (1) the immigration of Jews to this 
country to relieve some of the suffer- 
ing of the times; (2) the proper con- 
trol of atomic energy; (3) the obli- 
gation of Christian men and women to 
measure up to their citizenship obliga- 
tions in the use of the ballot, and in 
many other areas of concern? 

Somehow or other we feel that we 
are missing a great opportunity—and 
neglecting an important duty. In 
synods and in presbyteries, much of 
this responsibility would come under 
the Committee on Christian Relations. 
Those synods and presbyteries which 
have not erected such an agency will 
wish to do so at their coming meetings 
in order to fall in line with the pattern 
established by the last General Assem- 
bly. 


are 


con- 





Federal Aid for Parochial Schools? 


Important to Synods and Presbyteries 


A new federal aid-to-education bill, 
in which Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics have &an interest, was intro- 
duced in the closing days of the 79th 
Congress by Senator James E. Murray 
(D., Montana). 

The bill, S. 2499, is designed to es- 
tablish a new national policy on edu- 
cation, in which federal funds for edu- 
cation will be made available to paro- 
chial as well as public schools. 


The $25 million Thomas-Hill-Taft 
Federal Aid-to-Education Bill, whose 


benefits were available only to public 
schools, failed of passage in the closing 
days of the last Congress, partly be- 
cause of strenuous Roman Catholic op- 
position. Members of the hierarchy 
joined with the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association in denouncing the 
bill as “discriminatory and un-Ameri- 
can’? because aid would not be avail- 
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able to parochial schools on the same 
terms that it was available to public 
schools. 

The new bill prepared by Senator 
Murray, which will be re-offered at the 
beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, was drawn to meet this Catholic 
opposition. 

Catholics in the United States have 
consistently at every opportunity 
pressed for support of their parochial 
schools from public funds. Protestants 
generally oppose such support as con- 
trary to the American principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state, and as dan- 
gerous and unwise in its implications. 

As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch re- 
cently stated: “If Catholics were ex- 
cluded from public schools . . . they 
would deserve per capita shares of local 
school taxes. Such exclusion, however, 
does not exist, nor could it be constitu- 
tionally established even if anyone 
wanted it. We fail, therefore, to fol- 
low either the ‘without distinction of 
race, color, creed’ plea or the official 
resolution or Archbishop MeNicholas’ 
contention that limiting the aid to tax- 
supported schools would nullify ‘that 
freedom of education of which we 
boast.’ Public funds are for pub- 
lic purposes. One of the overriding pub- 
lic obligations is to provide secular 
schools observing a clear separation of 
church and state. Not only constitu- 
tional dictum but American tradition 
and contemporary majority judgment 
support the separation. 

“Public funds in parochial schools 
would inevitably work against the pur- 
poses of both recipient and donor,” 
continued the editorial. ‘They would 
make the church’s purpose in some de- 
gree subservient to the state’s, for the 
distribution of public money is neces- 
sarily qualified by some public control 
over the manner of its spending. Public 
aid to Catholic schools, moreover, would 
make an unassailable precedent for aid 
to Lutheran (and Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist) and other denominational 
schools—also to any minority which 
might desire special schools, such as 
the Socialist Labor party and the deep- 
water prohibitionists. From such divi- 
sion, however, the public schools would 
come out weaker, less able to serve 
their mission of understanding among 
creeds, opinion, and economic elasses. 
It is burdensome, of course, to pay dues 
to two sets of schools. We grant, too, 
that school taxes would be heavier if 
Catholic children were all in the pub- 
lic schools. However, it is a free choice. 
If Catholic parents choose by conscience, 
many others choose private schools by 
preference. The price is paid in either 
case for adequate conviction, which was 
never bought without price.”’ 

We believe that Protestants will let 
their representatives in Congress know 
that they do not approve the provision 
of Senate Bill 2499, which will permit 
public funds to be used for the support 
of Roman Catholic schools. Many in- 
dividuals and organizations will be 
eager to write their senators expressing 
their convictions about this proposal. 
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Synods, we hope, and presbyteries, 
will take action on this matter at their 
forthcoming meetings, and will com- 
municate their sentiments to the sena- 
tors from their respective states. 


What-to-Think Department 


One of our friends has a friend who 
is (to say the least) more conservative 
than she. After trying in vain for 
months to persuade him to read a copy 
of THE OUTLOOK, she finally left a 
copy in the home, in his absence. On 
his return he found the offending sheet 
and promptly called up our friend. 
What did she mean by leaving such 
stuff about? Well, she said, she hoped 
he would read it. 

“I’ve read it all I care to,’”’ he said. 

“T mean read it,’’ she said in her best 
persuasive voice. ‘I dare .you.” 

She could hear him choke before he 
hung up. Some days afterward she 
met him on the street. Had he read 
THE OUTLOOK? she sweetly inquired. 
Yes, he had read it from cover to 
cover. But having read it, now he 
knew definitely why he never had liked 
it. 

“The trouble with that paper is,’’ 
he said, ‘‘not one of those writers tells 
you what to think!” 

Singular omission. . . Hitler had a 
What-to-Think Department, and so did 
the Moscow papers have such a depart- 
ment, in fact the press in many a land 
is nothing but the Government’s offi- 
cial pattern for thinking. Roman 
Catholic papers certainly have a What- 
to-Think Department, not to mention 
periodicals nearer home. Are we be- 
ing unfashionable? Are we _ weak- 
minded? 

No—on the whole, we shall not bur- 
den our slender budget with the sal- 
ary of an  Editor-in-Charge-of-What- 
to-Think. Indeed, we crave precisely 
the kind of readers who cannot be told 
what to think. We have convictions of 
our own and we shall go on expressing 
them. We are happy when our readers 
agree with us. But we shall not at- 
tempt to jump down anyone’s throat 
and we shall not set ourselves up as 
arbiters of orthodoxy. Readers whvu 
must be told what to think will have 
to seek elsewhere. We prefer to pro- 
vide our friends with something to 
think about.—kK. J. F. 








HE PREACHER OF TODAY, if 

he is called of God, feels the con- 

straint of the Eternal God laid 
upon him; he must declare the Divine 
word. He is responsible, not to men, 
but to God, for the faithful presentation 
of his mesage. He will never be guilty 
of putting the prejudices, the sins and 
the secret selfishnesses of men into flat- 
tering speech. If he fails here he be- 
comes not a servant of God but a mer- 
cenary hireling of the people—JOHN 
SUTHERLAND BONNELL at the Mas- 
sanetta Conference. 
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REPORT OF A MEETING 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








“When you meet together, suppose 
every one of you has a song, a teach- 
ing, a revelation, an ecstatic utterance 
or an explanation of one; it must all be 
for the good of all.”—1 Cor. 14:26. 
Goodspeed. 


[E PROFESSOR and the preacher 

found themselves on the Lord’s Day 

in a large city. There was some 
argument about where they should at- 
tend church. As they both live under 
the same skin, each had to go where 
the other went. They finally compro- 
mised by the professor’s agreeing to at- 
tend the meeting of a society of Friends, 
while the preacher went with him that 
night to the meeting of the Rationalist 
Society. 

You will be interested (wrote the 
professor) in our doings last Sunday. 
Acting on the theory that we are a 
part of all that we meet, we barged into 
both those meetings, were welcomed at 
both, and came away instructed and 
(even by the rationalists) edified. First 
let me tell you about the Friends. Down 
your way they are much like Metho- 
dists, with regular preachers and even 
stained glass in the window. But up 
around Philadelphia they are of the old 
style. The meeting is announced for 
“First Day’ and the place is simple in 
the extreme. No stained glass win- 
dows, no organ, no choir, no singing, 
no offering, no ushers (with or without 
boutonnieres), no program, no pastor. 
We talk about the Catholic ‘“‘trappings’”’ 
of religion, but once you have seen a 
real Quaker meeting you realize that we 
Presbyterians have a good many trap- 
pings ourselves. 

There was abundance of talk outside: 
every one lingered in the wide porch, 
coming in from the Bible school or the 
street; but once inside, no one spoke 
for a longtime. On long benches raised 
a little and facing the congregation sat 
a few of the older members, probably 
“ministers.” For in the Society of 
Friends, after a person, man or woman, 
has spoken several times to the edifi- 
cation of the Meeting, he or she is en- 
rolled as a “‘minister’’ thereafter. If 
you could call this ordination (which 
they don’t) it is not a bad idea; only 
those are ‘‘ministers’’ who really can 
minister. In the entire hour’s worship 
the silence was broken only twice; 
being clock-minded, I calculated there 
were about 35 minutes of silence, 25 
minutes of talk. 


OU MIGHT HAVE SAID there were 
no prayers, but there were—mine, 
for one, and I am sure many an- 

other. Presbyterian custom is to let 
the minister pray aloud while the con- 
gregation’s mind wanders at will; even 
if you don’t pray you know the minister 
is doing it for you. But among the 
Friends if the meeting is prayerless it 
will be your own fault. Had it been 


my first experience of the sort, I would 
have been made uneasy by so much 
silence, coming from a church where 
even 35 seconds of silence in a public 
service seems embarrassing. But the 
Friends have found that in a group, all 
gathered for worship, the absence of 
sound is itself stimulating to the spirit. 

Two men spoke; one a professor of 
physics, one a business man. I do not 
know whether their talks were com- 
posed on the spot or whether they were 
the product of long meditation. Cer- 
tainly they were not rambling, and were 
far from the “mean, irregular and ex- 
travagant effusions” against which our 
Book of Church Order warns us. The 
professor spoke, after the manner of his 
craft, about a ‘“‘point of reference’’ in 
life. One could see he did not stand 
for relativity in religion or morals. In 
life, he said, we have to have some 
standard of reference, some absolute, 
something to which, or from which, 
all else can be measured. This ‘point 
of reference’’ for the Christian is Christ. 
He is our absolute. The professor 
quietly but searchingly inquired 
whether we do actually hold to him 
as our point of reference or whether 
in our fast-moving opportunist living 
we lose sight of him. 

The business man spoke quietly, too, 
but also to the heart, on a text (though 
he did not call it that) from Winston 
Churchill: ‘A shadow has fallen across 
Victory.” The speaker, who knew his 
Bible well, and world history besides, 
took up the Prime Minister’s phrase and 
carried it back through history, in Bible 
times and beyond, reminding us how 
true it has been, not after this war 
alone, but after every war, that a 
shadow falls across victory. No tri- 
umph won by violence endures; and we 
shall never know victory without 
shadows so long as we know no way 
of winning peace but by the sword. 

After more silence, and a few an- 
nouncements, two of the oldest occu- 
pants of the ‘facing benches’’ smiled 
and shook hands, and the meeting was 
over. 


S WE WALKED down the lane 

afterward I thought, ‘“‘What do 

these Friends have which I might 
fairly covet for all other Christians? 
Simplicity, spontaneity, democracy, re- 
pose, a refining of worship to its 
simplest form. In all the elaboration 
of ‘‘worship programs’”’ in our church, 
we ought to save, among the gorgeous 
liturgical blossoms, a place for the tiny 
Violet of silent meditation, the little 
forget-me-nots of free expression. If 
on Sunday morning-we follow after the 
Prayer Book and invent ever-new litur- 
gies, might we not at least on Wednes- 
day evenings follow the Friends and 
return to the simplicities of the First- 
Day meetings of First Corinthians? 
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SEVENTY-THREE ORGANISTS AND CHOIR DIRECTORS IN SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


More than half had never had any formal training in church music before. 





First ATS Summer Music School 
Pronounced Very Successful 


With a faculty of high competence 
and of national reputation, the Assem- 


KING COLLEGE 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 


Dedicated to Christian education under 
Presbyterian auspices. In foothills of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Co-educational. B. A. 
degree. Competitive scholarships; self 
help plan. Endowed. Athletics. 79th year. 
Catalog. R. T. L. Liston, President, Box-P, 
Bristol, Tenn. 





bly’s Training School ¢Richmond, Va.) 
sponsored for the first time, during 
August’s first two weeks, a summer 
school of church music. Seventy-three 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education. 
Babun Gap, Ga. 














Secretarial. 





GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


Two years college preparatory and two years standard 
college work. Founded 1812. 
Exceptional social, recreational advantages. 
Modern fireproof dormitory. 
French W. Thompson, President 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 


Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, llth, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 


Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 


own business. 

















FOR AN ENDURING INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Inquire about— 
The Living Endowment 
F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 


Davidson College 








organists and choir directors from a 
dozen southeastern states spent full 
days in concentrated class work, obser- 
vation of demonstration children’s 
choirs, rehearsal of model adult choirs, 
study of exhibits of sacred music, re- 
cordings, gowns, and in attendance upon 
six sacred concerts—in addition to a 
large amount of time spent in private 
instruction. 

James R. Sydnor, head of the ATS 
department of music, directed the 
school, enrolling students mainly from 
Presbyterian churches but attracting 
also members of six other denomina- 
tions. One-fourth of the students re- 
ported that their home churches paid 
all their expenses, enabling them to at- 
tend the school. More than half said 
they had never had any formal training 
in church music before. 

Morning hours provided for instruc- 
tion in conducting, children’s choir 
methods, ‘How to Develop’ Great 
Congregational Singing,’ and choral 
methods. Afternoons were given over 
to instruction in organ and the observa- 
tion of a demonstration children’s choir 
rehearsal. A festival choral service 
with more than 100 adult voices and a 
children’s choir of 35 voices came at the 
close of the school. 

Enthusiastic members of the school 
were high in their praise of the summer 
session and prospects for the develop- 
ment of the school are very bright, ac- 
cording to those who were in charge. 





MONTREAT 


Thirty-seven home missions execu- 
tives and administrators, meeting re- 
cently at Montreat, in adopting their 
findings: 

(1) Urged a more careful study of 
needs and plans in connection with any 
building program; 

(2) Endorsed the $600,000 Home 
Missions Emergency Fund for this year; 
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Veterans’ Administration, Frank H. treat. Alton H. Glasure of St. Peters- 
Caldwell, S. J. Patterson, Jr., and others burg, Fla., was in charge of arrange- 
led discussions in this meeting. ments. President J. Harry Cotton of 

(4) Declared that the minimum ~- McCormick Seminary, Chicago, spoke to 
standard salary for a married minister More than 150 ministers registered this group and led discussions through- 
should be $2,000 and a manse. for the ministers’ conference at Mon- out the week. 


(3) Expressed their confidence in the 
leaders of the home missions executive 
committee; 











Stated clerks of presbyteries and 
synods met at Montreat, N. C., during 
the annual ministers’ conference this 
year, under the direction of the Gen- 
pod eral Assembly’s stated clerk, E. C. Scott 
x of Dallas, Texas. S. T. Harvin, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was elected chairman and 
Frank B, Estes, Orangeburg, S. C., was 
made secretary. It was voted to hold 
an annual meeting of stated clerks dur- 
ing the last week of the Montreat con- 
ference season. 


1849—AUSTIN COLLEGE—1946 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
A Strong Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the extension of the Church 
through Christian Education. You are invited to share in its work. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Believes that 
Culture and scholarship should be 
combined with Christian faith. 


Montreat’s board of directors received 
notices of a called session on the last 
Friday of the conference season. No 
information has been issued reporting 
any actions which were taken at that 


























meeting. Dr.-Hunter B. Blakely, President 
: * A new feature in the Montreat sched- 
ull ule during the last week in the season 
oT - hesensl ne oe yn a eteetng Anat o Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
n’s ary Training School credit and taught by M ll credited by Association of American Univer- 
rs, Miss Janie McCutchen of the central aryvl e sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
ve. office in Atlanta. Fifty women were tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
enrolled. of University Women, American Medical As- 
on C Il sociation, etc. Charges average $200 per sem- 
a 2 ; oO ege ester for tuition, fees, room, board. Address 
ate Sixty chaplains, either still on active 
duty or recently returned to pastorates Founded 1819 RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
TS after army or navy duty, attended the Maryville, Tennessee 
the chaplains’ conference at Montreat late 
om in August. Cecil H. Lang, now with the 
ing 
na- 
re- g \ 
aid 
on Start | The Message 
0 WwW You A £ $ dshi 
- here You Are of Stewardship 
LEWIS L. DUNNINGTON RALPH S. CUSHMAN 
uc- 
oir 3% Twenty-two sermons which lead the in- 3% Eleven chapters, each with seven daily 
eat dividual from fear, worry, and inner con- readings, show that the principles of stew- 
ral flict to the attainment of poise, power, and ardship underlie the entire message of the 
po: po 
ver fullness of personality. $1.75 Old and New Testaments. $1 
va- 
oir 
ic 
en ESTELLE BLANTON BARBER Successful Letters for Churches 
he STEWART HARRAL 
%& Methods and plans, with 
ool 37 sample programs, ond % Easy, readable, useful, this manual brings together letter- 
her leading intermediates into writing helps never before available to church leaders. It 
op- the life-giving values inher- shows exactly how you can put to work for your own church 
ac- ent in worship. Especially these swift and friendly ambassadors of good will. $2 
helpful are the suggestions 
— for adapting materials to y 
mien The Emerging And 
sas e 
ma Revival The Prophets 
re- & 
ote Pr G. RAY JORDAN CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 
AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE % In heralding the emerging revival this % In eighteen sermons the author discusses 
of book gives it guidance and points the way the kind of man each prophet was, his mis- 
any ABINGDON - COKESBURY to a deepening of spirituality and a more sion and accomplishnients, and applies the 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE Christlike life for every Christian, $1.75 prophet's teachings to our day. $1.75 
me 
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TRAVELOG 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 





Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


HE WORK with leprosy in Brazil 
T is the most amazing we have seen. 
There are 30,000 known and con- 
trolled cases. In Rio alone there are 
about 2,000 cases and in the State of 
Sao Paulo about 10,000 are interned. 
. We had a little service in the Pro- 
testant church with the few Evangeli- 
cals that were here. [ told them of my 
early morning experience in seeing the 
great statute of ‘“‘The Christ of the Re- 
demption” in Rio, lighted by the morn- 
ing sun, and asked how many had been 
to Rio and seen that inspiring sight. 
Only one old man out of 23 had ever 
been there or seen it. Most of these 
folks have never ridden on a train and 
have never gone any further than their 
bare feet or clumsy wooden shoes can 
carry them over the hills, or on donkey 
back over the mountain trails. Rio to 
them is at the end of the rainbow. 


* . * 


The doctors told us that even in Rio, 
the city itself, most of the inhabitants 
have seen the Christ only from afar. 
They have never taken the cog railway 
up the mountain to get close to him and 
to see him face to face. How spiritually 
significant those words are, and how ac- 
curately they describe the spiritual afar- 
ness of the whole world from our won- 
derful Saviour who longs to be so close 
to all his children, 


+ . + 
We were told that for many years 
there was a superstition that if a person 
with leprosy could give the disease to 
seven other people he himself would be 


cured. This was a terrible thing and 
resulted in many people being attacked 
at night along the roads so that those 
with leprosy might rid themselves of it. 
This has been stopped, of course. 

+ * * 


Asuncion, Paraguay: 


Read up on Paraguay, It is a coun- 
try with a most interesting and tragic 
history. . . . One Paraguayan said, 
‘“‘People in the United States don’t know 
a thing about my country. They think 
Montevideo is the capital, and all our 
school children know that New York is 
the capital of the U.S.” . . In 1865 
this brave little country fought Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil all at the same 
time, and fought for five years, until 
there were only 228,000 left in the 
whole country, and only 28,000 men. 
That is why it is called “The Land of 
Women.” I was told that there is still 
only one man to seven women. 

* * * 


Asuncion lies along the river bank 
and is a large and interesting city, with 
contrasts of rich and poor. It is the 
only city I ever heard of, of this size, 
which has no sanitary system and no 
water supply. Each house has to fur- 
nish its own, and most have none. . 

It is amazing that there isn’t more sick- 
ness, . . I followed a street of elegant 
homes, came to a dead-end and saw 
hovels and shacks along a rutty road, 
only a few yards from extreme wealth. 
All the beautiful homes are mostly 
hidden by high walls and are behind 
drawn shutters, The best streets pre- 
sent almost a solid canyon of high walls, 
or barbed-wire fences, locked gates, and 





Richmond—Phone 3-1803 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








THERE IS MORE FOOD 


VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and sroups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 





Write us for 
Information 
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closed windows to the street, with only 
an occasional peep behind the gate into 
beautiful patios, and lovely gardens, 
Folks must distrust each other a great 
deal in these countries. ‘I prefer a little 
house by the side of the road, sharing 
its hominess with all who pass by. 
x * * 

On our trip to the Sapucay (leper) 
Colony we went from the train in a 
U. S. truck over the worst road I’ve ever 
been on in my life. It was just exactly 
as if we had been driving down the 
middle of a dried-up creek bed—I sus- 
pect that was what it was—full of rocks 
and holes, gullies and ditches. 

* * * 

I don’t think I was ever touched so 
much in my life as I was by conditions 
in this colony. I can’t go into detail, 
but these patients have been exploited 
and they hardly have enough to eat and 
are isolated and needy, In spite of that 
they serenaded us with beautiful music 
and we saw precious little children play- 
ing. The U. S. government has come to 
aid in this serious situation and has 
built several nice new buildings 
the only thing nice we saw about the 
place. They are aiding in an agricul- 
tural project and are digging up the 
forests. We saw oxen pulling up stumps 
of trees while some roots are being 
dynamited. . The colony is beauti- 
fully situated but is in the most isolated 
spot we have seen. 

- * * 

In only one other case have we met 
so brave a spirit as Miss Bateman, a 
British nurse who is living among the 
patients. She is the only woman we 
have met who lives alone right in the 
midst of the colony, getting very little 
contact with the outside world. Truly, 
not all heriones are heralded. She told 


us some _ beautiful human _ interest 
stories, chief among which was her own. 
* * * 


I have seen people here dance on 
weary, crippled feet, and sing with 
hoarse voices until my own heart has 
been broken. Miss Bateman herself is 
a real inspiration. She has no posses- 
sions, and not even a bed with springs. 
Has slept on a hard camp cot which gave 
us a backache the one night we used 
them, She cannot eat the wormy gov- 
ernment rations given to the patients 
and often her weekly rations give out, 
and in such an impossible-to-get-to place 
she sometimes have to live on danger- 
ously close rations until the next sup- 
plies arrive. She did not have a coffee 
pot. Her little house was sweet and 
clean, but the furniture was box furni- 
ture, and nothing to make it a real 
home. We hope to get some British 
women here to give her a shower when 
she moves into her little new house out- 
side the colony, 

*~ x * 
tomorrow Africa bound. 
Have traveled 16,337 miles to Natal, 
visited 15 countries in six weeks’ time. 
Have seen 15,500 cases of leprosy in 18 
colonies in nine countries. 


Leaving 
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Jesus and Covetousness 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 15 


Exodus 20:17; Proverbs 11:23-24; Luke 12:13-21 


I. The Tenth Commandment 


Our lesson this week is based on the 
tenth commandment, which, in a way, 
summarizes and completes the other 
nine. ‘AS we examine this command- 
ment,’ says Snowden, ‘‘we will see it 
has been well placed at the end of 
the line. The first four commandments 
deal with our relationships with God. 
Beginning with the fifth commandment, 
we are instructed in our duty to our 
fellows. Honoring parents, respecting 
human life, keeping the body pure, and 
respecting the sanctity of every man’s 
home, being honest as regards things 
and honest also in the spoken words— 
these are the duties we owe others. As 
a climax and summary of them all, the 
tenth commandment tells us that the 
evil desire to have what is not ours lies 
at the root of all those sins which mar 
and desecrate the soul of man.” 


The other commandments deal with 
overt acts; this deals rather with that 
mind-set or disposition of the heart 
from which the sinful act proceeds. 
Campbell Morgan points out, for ex- 
ample, that. disregard of this command- 
ment leads to sins that break every law 
written upon the second table of the 
law. “It is the sin of covetousness that 
makes it possible for a man to say, ‘It 
is Corban’ (Mark 7:11) of possessions 
that he should use in honoring his 
father and mother. Criminal records 
will prove that, in a great majority of 
cases, unholy desire was the inspira- 
tion of murder. No word need be writ- 
ten to demonstrate the fact that the 
look of concupiscence ever precedes the 
act of adultery. Theft of every descrip- 
tion is the offspring of desire to possess 
that which is unreachable by lawful 
means. The evil spirit that makes false 
witness possible is motivated far more 
often than perhaps appears by covetous 
aspiration. Thus the whole realm of 
human interrelations is disorganized 
and broken by dishonoring the tenth 
commandment.” 


1. What Covetousness Is 


To appreciate the significance of this 
commandment we must first understand 
its meaning. It is probably the most 
misunderstood of all the ten. To covet 
is not, as many think, simply to de- 
sire. We may desire our neighbor’s 
book, and beg, or borrow, or buy it from 
him. We may long for many of the 
good things that he possesses, and that 
is not necessarily sin. To covet is pri- 
marily to desire unlawfully. As ex- 
plained by Snowden, to covet is to de- 
sire something which is forbidden and 


“to desire it with an inordinate passion 


which overrides the right means or 
which reaches after unlawful things and 
uses unlawful methods. 

But covetousness, as the New Testa- 
ment plainly reveals, goes deeper than 
unlawful desire. It means, in addition, 
to desire more than one: needs, more 
than one can possibly use, to desire 
to accumulate money, or to amass ma- 
terial goods, or to garner power for the 
mere sake of possession, or that one 
may spend it on mere selfish ends. 
Covetousness is unlawful desire, we may 
say, or inordinate desire. 


2. Why Covetousness Is Wrong 


Covetousness, which includes both 
unlawful desire and inordinate desire, 
is wrong. Why? 

First, because it kills contentment. 
It makes us fretful, feverish, and 
wretched. It kills the joy we ought to 
find in that provision of God’s bounty 
which is now available to us. 

Second, because it leads to wrong- 
doing. ‘Because all wrong actions 
grow out of wrong desires, it has been 
said quite properly that covetousness 
is the egg that hatches all sins. Once 
that evil spirit gets possession of our 
hearts we no longer know peace and 
others are put in peril by our presence.”’ 

Third, because it shrivels the soul. It 
was with profound truth that Tenny- 
son wrote of “the narrowing lust of 
gold.”” George Eliot illustrates the 
truth in Silas Marner, ‘“‘withdrawing 
himself from his kind, shutting himself 
up with his guineas, caring and living 
only for them, until his life became ‘like 
a rivulet that has sunk far down the 
grassy fringe of its old breadth into a 
little shivering thread that cuts a groove 
for itself in the barren sand.’”’ Covet- 
ousness is a deadly thing, says Chap- 
pell, even though’ it leads to no deed 
of outward cruelty. ‘It is an inner rot- 
tenness that destroys the taste for what 
is best.’”’” Perhaps this is the signifi- 
cance of the Psalmist’s deep saying, ‘‘He 
gave them their request, but sent lean- 
ness into their soul.’”” ‘‘We know,” says 
Paul, “‘that no covetous man, who is 
an idolater, hath an inheritance in the 
Kingdom of Christ and of God.’’ The 
final consequence of covetousness is 
that it makes fellowship with God im- 
possible. 

The man who is bent on accumu- 
lation, who sets his heart on his worldly 
goods, who cleanses the outside of the 
cup while within it is full of extortion 
and excess, the man who is unscrupu- 
lous in his business methods, whether 
or not they come within the framework 
of the law, who disregards ethical con- 
siderations, who is hard and unsym- 
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pathetic toward the poor, who denies 
labor its legitimate share of the wealth 
which it produces, who takes advantage 
of childhood or of womanhood, who is 
unwilling to make sacrifices that others 
may enjoy economic security, such a 
man is a covetous man; and faces the 
condemnation of God’s word both in 
the Old Testament and in the New. 

One cannot estimate the ravages of 
covetousness in the individual; its effect 
in the social life is everywhere apparent. 
There is scarcely any great social evil of 
our times about the roots of which greed 
is not so intertwined that even good 
men at times almost despair of its 
eradication. Covetousness lies back of 
our slums, the sale of liquor, the evils 
of gambling, the cost of crime, the 
ravages of war. It explains the callous- 
ness of some capitalists, the brutality 
of some corporations, the violence and 
tyranny of some labor leaders and the 
superb cruelty of our modern despot- 
isms. The history of the world is 
stained and darkened by the crimes 
to which nations have been driven by 
the spirit of covetousness. Never has 
its menace been more apparent than 
today. 

The writer of the Proverbs tells us 
that the righteous man desires only that 
which is good. This continues and ex- 
pands the theme of the tenth command- 
ment. ‘The regulation of our desires 
is one of the most important factors of 
self-discipline.”” The man who does not 
learn to regulate his desires, who not 
only covets but pursues illicit pleasure 
or power or wealth, must expect in the 
end to experience the outpouring of 
God’s wrath. Verse 23 contrasts the 
final end of the covetous man with that 
of the man who is not covetous, but 
good. erse 24 contrasts the earthly 
lot of one who is generous with that 
of one who is stingy (or covetous). The 
farmer scatters his grain in order that 
he may reap a generous harvest. The 
man “who has possessions and uses 
them to help others alleviate suffering, 
improve the lot of others, gains in 
the enrichment of character and in his 
own well being. The selfish man, on the 
other hand, hoards what he has, wins 
no favor from the community, helps no 
one, and is never satisfied or happy be- 
cause he is ingrowing”’ (20th Century 
Quarterly). These two Proverbs sug- 
gest that the man who has learned to 
control his desires, to avoid covetous- 
ness, the man who desires only that 
which is good, and who is generous with 
that which he possesses, gains more in 
this life and also in the life which is to 
come than the man who is covetous, 
and, therefore, selfish and mean. 


Il. The Teaching of Jesus 


Jesus particularly hated covetousness. 
He regarded it as one of the sins which 
threaten character, destroy happiness, 
and jeopardize one’s eternal welfare. 

One day when he was teaching, a 
man called out from the crowd, 
“Teacher, tell my brother to give me my 
share of our inheritance.” Note, he 
did not ask Jesus to arbitrate between 
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him and his brother, but to give a de- 
cigion against his brother. There is no 
evidence that the brother was willing to 
arbitrate the issue. Jesus, seeing that 
covetousness was at the root of the 
whole trouble, proceeded to warn the 
multitude against this prevalent and 
subtle sin. ‘“‘Take heed and keep your- 
selves from all covetousness (i. e., from 
every kind of greedy desire for more),’’ 
he said, ‘‘for a man’s true life does not 
lie in the acquisition of material 
things.”’ 

To illustrate this general proposition 
he proceeded to tell a story: ‘A rich 
man’s estate bore heavy crops. So he 
debated, ‘What am I to do? I have 
no room to store my crops.’ And he 
said, ‘This is what I will do. I will 
pull down my granaries and build larger 
ones, where I can store all my produce 
and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul, “Soul, you have ample stores laid 
up for many a year; take your ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry.’’ But God 
said to him, ‘Foolish man, this very 
night your soul is wanted; and who will 
get all you have prepared?’ So fares 
the man who lays up treasures for him- 
self instead of gaining the riches of 
God.” (We are rich toward God ‘‘when 
we are rich in those things which are 
pleasing to him.) 

There is no hint that this man’s 
wealth was unjustly acquired. He 
seems to have acted in a business-like 
way. Why does Jesus say he was 
foolish? Two reasons suggest them- 
selves. (1) He thought only of him- 
self. Bigger and better barns to store 
up goods for himself, ‘‘additional lands, 
stocks, bonds, automobiles and luxuries. 
He already had more than he could 
consume himself. That there were 
thousands who did not have enough 
never entered his thoughts. The possi- 
bility of endowing a church, a strug- 
gling school, an orphans’ home, or even 
of assisting some poor boy or girl in 
securing an education, or some equiva- 
lent start for future uséfulness, was 
something he had never dreamed of. 
The horizons of this man were bounded 
by his own fence corners.” (2) He 
thought only of his material needs, his 
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own bodily pleasures. His crops were 
important, his barns were important, 
but when he died he left them behind. 
He had stored up much goods for many 
years on earth, but nothing for eternity. 
He did not have the sort of wealth 
that one can carry into the world be- 
yond. He was not rich toward God. 
His whole philosophy could be summed 
up in his own phrase—“‘take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry.” 

How does the Parable of the Rich 
Fool illustrate the sin of covetousness? 
What is the inherent danger of too 
much wealth? Frame a statement that 
might be a sane motto for one of wealth 
to adopt. Discuss the false philosophy 
of this man. Compare this philosophy 
with some of our own in similar cir- 
cumstances. Is only the rich man 
tempted to be covetous, to lay up all 
his treasures upon earth, 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer wrote recently 
in The Saturday Review of Literature 
to warn America of the danger that 
it faces now that the war is over: 
“The soldiers and sailors did their work 
and moved on, leaving the greatest job 
of all time to be finished by states- 
men who moved in? The money- 
changers, the hucksters, the chiselers, 
and the hogs. More goods, right away! 


More profits, higher wages, more 
buckets of swill! Favors, favors! ‘The 
world owes me... .’ Talk about the 


Gadarene swine rushing down the 
steep place to destruction!’’ A little 
later he repeats the same idea: ‘‘Big- 
ger profits, more pay for less work, 
ever more entertainments, new cars, 
new shirts, nylons, race horses, debu- 
tantes’ extravagance—and always, 
always, always the perennial American 
struggle for the front places at the 
trough.’ Is this a fair description of 
postwar America? And is Mr. Mowrer 
right in regarding this as a danger 
sign? 

A group of prominent churchmen re- 
cently adopted a statement which read 
in part as follows: “There spreads 
among us Christians a desire to live in 
needless luxury, which takes no account 
of the poverty of millions in our own 
and other lands. No man has a right 
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, a 
journeys lie before me! 
morse.”’ 


Come. Scrooge was lucky. 


perhaps a better word. 





The Layman’s View 
By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


CANNOT REST, I canot stay, I cannot linger anywhere. 
walked beyond our counting-house—mark me!—in 
roved beyond the narrow limits of our money-changing hole; and weary 
No rest, no peace. 
So spoke the ghost of Jacob Marley to Ebenezer Scrooge. 

It is not given to most men to be warned by the spirits of their dead 
partners or to be brought to their senses by the Ghost of Christmas-Yet-to- 


Like the Vices in medieval morality plays, Covetousness roams through 
modern life disguised in deceptive robes and passing under assumed names. 
Virtues ir their own right, ECONOMY, THRIFT, BANK BALANCE, may also 
serve as aliases for grasping, cold-blooded COVETOUSNESS. 


In our more thoughtful moments we know that ‘‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.”’ 


My spirit never 
life my spirit never 


Incessant torture of re- 


Stinginess is 


Do we believe it? 








To Make the Bible LIVE— 


Get THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK each week for the next three 
months for all members of your Sunday 
school class. Dr. Thompson’s lessons 
will be concerned with 

The Life and Teachings of Paul 

Sent to one address, these papers, 
containing Dr. Thompson’s incompara- 
ble studies, can be provided at the fol- 
lowing rates: 25 per week for 13 weeks, 
$15; 50 per week, $22.50; 100 per 
week, $35. Order promptly from 


The Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond 
19, Va. 





to more of the goods of life than are 
required to satisfy his own just needs 
as long as hunger, spirit-destroying toil 
and lack of opportunity remain the por- 
tion of others for whom Christ died. 
The spread of habits of speculation is 
destructive of the moral fibre of the 
nation. To seek wealth withott ren- 
dering due service; or to persuade 
others to engage in such a gamble, is 
to destroy all relations between labor 
and reward, and so constitute a betrayal 
of the ethical standards of Christian 
society. Greed is still a most powerful 
agency opposing the advance of the 
Kingdom of God. ‘Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.’ Until we Christians are 
ready to subordinate the desire for 
profit to the welfare of the human 
beings dependent upon the industries 
for which we hold responsibility, we 
cannot claim to understand the mind of 
Christ or to be worthy of his fellow- 
ship.” 


Do you agree with these statements? 
Is it possible for a good man, gaining 
his wealth by _ perfectly legitimate 
means to starve his soul? Are we giving 
too much time to our business, too lit- 
tle time to the things of God? 

The writer to the Hebrews says, “Be 
ye free from the love of money; con- 
tent with such things as ye have.” 
Joseph Parker comments: ‘‘Covetous- 
ness is never rich simply because it can 
never have enough. Covetousness is 
happy because it is always ruled by 
others’ desires. No matter the apples 
it may have gathered so long as there 
is another apple beyond its reach. 
Covetousness is never benevolent, it 
lives for itself; it lies to get, not to 
give. Discontent is the very soul of 
covetousness and discontent by its very 
nature withers everything and disables 
its victim from appreciating with satis- 
faction the very flowers which it holds 
in its own hand. The contented mind 
is a continual feast.’’ 

What is the cure for covetousness? 
In this connection we do well to recall 
the words of a recent General Assem- 
bly: ‘‘Since covetousness is essentially 
a state of the heart, it cannot be elimi- 
nated by education. Only religion and 
particularly the religion of Jesus Christ, 
ean exorcise it from the human soul. 

“National welfare, as well as the 
need of the human soul, emphasizes 
anew the importance of the ancient 
commandment: “Thou shalt not covet 

. anything that is thy neighbors.” 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Gaines B. Hall from Gatesville, 
Texas, to Sugar Land, Texas. 

L. A. Beckman, Jr., from Collins, 
Miss., to 417 55th Ave., Meridian, Miss. 

Edwin W. Albright from New Orleans 
to 5001 Bellaire Blvd., Bellaire, Texas. 

William Porter Boyle from Jefferson, 
N. C., to West Jefferson, N. C. No 
change of work. 

S. K. Emurian, of the Prentis Park 
church, Portsmouth, Va., will become 
pastor of the (now unorganized) Oak- 
dale church, Norfolk, Va., October 1. 

H. F. Beaty from Tallahassee, Fla., 
to Crossnore, N. C. 

Ernest G. Clary from Jonesville, S. C., 
to Gabbettville, Ga. 

George W. Hannah from Harrisburg, 
N. C., to Route 4, Statesville, N. C. 

Edward Pickard, recent Union Semi- 
nary graduate, will enter upon his 
studies at Princeton Seminary, under 
terms of his fellowship, in September. 
During the summer he has served the 
Oakdale church, Norfolk, Va. 








CABLE FROM KOREA 

J. Curtis Crane and William Hopper, 
landing in Seoul, Korea, cabled the 
Nashville foreign missions office: 
“Happy landing welcomed contacting 
committeemen.’”’ 


Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 





Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music. 
Commercial and fine arts. “One and two- 
year secretarial. Small classes. Individ- 
ualized attention. Homelike atmosphere. 
Residence for girls. Board and tuition 
$364-$374. Scholarships available. Presby- 
terian. Write for catalog P. 
Frances Stribling, President 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them, Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 





Robspious Book Contat 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


TO CANADA 

Ernest Trice Thompson, Richmond, 
Va., will be the fraternal delegate from 
the Western Section of the Presbyterian 
Alliance, to the annual meeting of the 
General Council of the United Church 
of Canada in Montreal, Sept. 11. 





ee 
HEADQUARTERS 
fer RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 

CHOIR GOWNGE - VESTMENTS 


Si 








STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 45 
years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5300, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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DID YOU KNOW 








—that the membership of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has 
increased by more than 100,000 in 
the past ten years, and that the 
membership by years is as follows: 


Year Membership 
1937 493,311 
1938 497,824 
1939 511,364 
1940 532,135 
1941 538,176 
1942 546,429 
1943 553,797 
1944 565,853 
1945 580,665 
1946 593,613 





By R.L.ST. CLAIR ® 











WESTMINSTER 





full color 


' From the 
WESTMINSTER 
HISTORICAL ATLAS 
TO THE BIBLE 





reproductions 


Write for prospectus, giving complete details and prices 


6 SMALL MAPS (30"x 231") 


The Exodus from Egypt 

Palestine During Period of Judges 
Political History of Israel and Judah 
Great Empires of Israelite Times 
Palestine During Ministry of Jesus 
The Journeys of Paul 


Printed on cloth, with site indexes 
on each map. Set of 6, with tripod, 
$15.00; without tripod, $10.50 


12 LARGE MAPS (61"x 44") 


The Exodus from Egypt 

Palestine During Period of Judges 

Political History of Israel and Judah 

Great Empires of Israelite Times 

Palestine During Ministry of Jesus 

The Journeys of Paul 

The World of the Patriarchs 

Great Empires During the Sojourn in 
Egypt 

Canaan Before Israelite Conquest 

Palestine in Biblical Times 

Maccabean and Herodian Palestine 

Roman World at Birth of Jesus 


Printed on paper backed with cloth. 
Sets of 4 in wall rack, $59.00; 8 in 
wall rack, $106.00; 12 in wall rack, 
$155.50 











Dr. Daniel Poling. 








THE WESTMINSTER 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and rewritten by 
HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. Based on the universally accepted 
“Davis” Dictionary. Completely up to date. 16 pages of maps, 
145 line drawings. 680 pages, 6%” x 9%". “Unsurpassed.” 








THE WESTMINSTER 
HISTORICAL ATLAS TO THE BIBLE 


Edited by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. FILSON. 33 full 
color relief maps in halftone. 77 photos and drawings. 114 
pages, 11” x 15%". “Magnificent.”"—Philadelphia Record. $4.00 


$3.50 
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Letters to the Editors 





Says Produce Better 


Creed or Keep Silent 





Trust the Saints 


To the Editors: 

I take it that Miss Patterson has 
never read the Confession of Faith or she 
would the statement 
that it recommended to us for 
the place we thought only TRUTH 
great fill’ (Aug, 19). Does 
she mean to imply that our Confession is 
TRUTH? Let 


never have made 
been 
had 


enough to 


“has 


her 
that 
make 
such as 


in contradiction to 
prove it We do not claim 
it is infallible; we have had to 
changes in it from time to time 
about the Antichrist. Neither 
it to be the final authority; 
hold that it contains the “sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures” (ordination vows). But we do claim 
that it contains excellent state- 
ments of TRUTH. . 

Let youth 
vines in error, 


untrue! 


statements 
claim 
we merely 


do we 


some 


the Westminster di- 
them give us a better 
TRUTH; or let 
the company of 
another graduate 
trust the wisdom 


prove 
let 
statements on 
silent in 
As for me, 
of '46, I had rather 
that from piety and learning 
of that great group of saints. Po 
JACK POWELL : 


system of 
them remain 
Wisdom. 


comes the 


Orlando, Fla. 


Adequacy for the Present 


To the Editors: 

I was thrilled by Marjorie Patterson’s 
article (Aug. 19). It expressed my feel- 
ings and the feelings of other young peo- 
ple I know perfectly. 

I, too, am entering full-time church 
work, and I hope it will be a “calling” 
which I shall eagerly answer rather than 
a job to settle in. 

More than 
ing for an 
adequacy for 
for the past 
everlasting to 

I am yearning for an adequacy in world 
outlook. I do not want to be equipped 
only to live in a narrowly Christian com- 
munity—observing the taboos, 
feeling self-righteous my neigh- 
bor went fishing on Sunday, becoming dry 
and crusted, fruitless. I want to emerge, 
and to other young 
as Christian citizens of 


else I am search- 
my church—an 
and future—not 
A faith that is from 
everlasting. 


anything 
adequacy in 
the 
alone. 


present 


social 


because 


help people 
the world, 
vision of truth 
wherever place us. 

I want my church to be adequate enough 
to convert the non-Christian, to mature 
the babe in Christ, and to stimulate the 
man in Christ. 

I desire for my church 
will 


emerge 
fol- 
lowers or leaders in a 


circumstances may 


an adequacy that 
a difference in the world 
to strike out at evils rather 
into a shell of custom and 
want it to mean something 
am a Presbyterian!” 

As I look into my future years of po- 
tential service, I feel most like saying: 
I'm tired of having my energies dissipated 
into streams of doubt, perplexity, and 
fear; I want them channeled to produce 
a current enough to bear me up, 
cargo-laden, bound for a sure port. 


miuke 
rounding it 
than 
propriety. I 
when I 


sur- 
retire 


say “I 


strong 


CARMEN HAYES. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Hardie Reprint 
To the Editors: 
Dr. 
Was Jesus 
OUTLOOK June 


Foreman, 
Baptized” 
24, 


in his article on “Why 
published in THD 
makes the statement 


that “No 
zled the 
in the Jordan.” 

This being the situation in our church, 
I am sure it would be worth while for 
THE OUTLOOK to publish “The Baptism 
of Jesus” by James F. Hardie, which was 
the Earnest Worker, No- 
With his permission I have 
had this published in pamphlet form. 

I have several hundred copies on hand 
and will be pleased to send one or two 
free to anyone who will ask for them. 


RAMSEY. 


life 
the 


Jesus’ 
than 


event of 
church 


has puz- 


more baptism 


published in 


vember, 1938. 


WAIT A. 
Box 2479, 


San Antonio 6, Texas. 
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Montreat and Mushrooms 


To the Editors: 

Since the discussion of the Montreat 
management and ‘programs has been split 
wide open, I wish to make one sugges- 
tion. Much talk is heard about the beau- 
tiful scenery and trails for hiking in and 
around Montreat, but nothing has ever 
been done to guide hikers in the study 
of the natural theology of the scene. I 
suggest having a trained botanist to guide 
young and old in the study of trees, flow- 
ers, ferns, mushrooms and fungi in gen- 
A student Ph. D. could be had at 
reasonable rates, or some such old fungus 
lover as myself, for a month at a time, 
preferably the budding botanist who 
wants to flower into a Ph. D. 


eral. 


One season at the Woman’s Conference 
I had ocasion to see the widespread and 
intense interest of women in the study 
of muchrooms. 


Let’s get back to legitimate natural 
theology as supplementary to revealed. 
F. D. STIEVENSON. 


Corbin, Ky. 





North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and comme’ cial subjects. 

Applications for 1946-1947 session should be made now. 

For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 


Also special 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men 

Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in Instruction 
Friendliness on the Campus 
Sound Personal Guidance 
Returning veterans invited to write: 
Dr. Williams M. Mitchell, Chairman 


Veterans’ Counselling Committee 
For general information write: 


F. L. MecCluer, President 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Oldest Southern Presbyterian 
for Women 


College 


Register now for 1947-48 
A number of valuable competitive 
scholarships are available. 


For information write: 


Dean Martha C. Grafton 











Stands for: ‘‘. 


Register now for 1947-48. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


AT MEMPHIS 
. Education brought to the highest point of 
development and efficiency and . 
with Christian principles.’’-—WOODROW WILSON. 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 


shot through at every point 








1776 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, 
A PIONEER IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Founded by Christian Patriots. 
Noted for Men of Character and Scholarship. 
The Bible Undergirds Its Curriculum. 


Edgar G. Gammon, President 


1946 


VIRGINIA 














